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AWARENESS AND INFERENCE: AN APPROACH TO 
REALISM ? 


HATEVER scruples and subleties the philosopher may have 
discovered, or invented, in the realm of theory of knowledge, 
these seem in no way to have affected the universal unreflective ac- 
ceptance of the ‘‘independent’’ existence of external objects. Per- 
ception, when not disturbed by philosophic doubt, has always func- 
tioned in an atmosphere of animal faith, and will no doubt always 
continue to do so. And action, even when philosophers have suc- 
ceeded in unsettling its theoretical basis, has not altered its pro- 
cedure in the slightest. 

Nor is there any sound practical reason why this animal faith 
needs to be disturbed. The correction of error, illusion, and hal- 
lucination, is effectively accomplished in and by experience; and 
even if such correction is not absolutely faultless, epistemology is 
impotent to improve it. Theoretical justification of this animal 
faith can not possibly relieve the ‘‘animal’’ of the continued neces- 
sity for correcting perception. Nor can any real or supposed logical 
demonstration of the groundlessness of this faith induce the animal 
to give it up. It can not be denied, therefore, that no practical 
issues are involved in theory of knowledge. 

What then is the proper function of theory of knowledge? The 
answer to this question is clearly indicated in the history of the in- 
quiry: Some philosophers undertook to cast doubt on this faith and 
thus other philosophers were bound to seek to justify it. For this is 
the way of philosophy. The critical exposure and demonstration of 
the logical groundlessness of this animal faith was based on an ap- 
peal to reason and thus the only possible basis for the theoretical 
rehabilitation of this faith was necessarily also an appeal to reason. 

The question which any realistic theory of knowledge must there- 
fore answer is this: How can I justify by logical demonstration my 
belief in the existence of a world which is external to, and existen- 
tially independent of, my experience? Historically, there are, 
roughly speaking, four types of such justification: (1) realistic 
theory which claims that the external object is ‘‘given’’ in percep- 


1 Read in part at the meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology, at Atlanta, April 10-11, 1936. 
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tion; (2) realistic theory which claims that the external object is 
‘‘represented’’ or ‘‘mirrored’’ in perception; (3) realistic theory 
which affirms that the external object is ‘‘pointed to’’ or ‘‘referred 
to’’ in perception; (4) realistic theory which asserts that the exist. 
ence of the external object can be ‘‘inferred from’’ perceptual con- 
tents. 

The traditional objection to (1) is that it does not seem logically 
consistent to affirm that an object which exists outside of my ex- 
perience can be present in, or to, my perception. The traditional 
objection to (2) is that it seems unreasonable to affirm that sense. 
impressions can be ‘‘like’’ the qualities of external objects, whatever 
these objects may be in their own right. The objection to (3) is 
that this theory fails to provide a rational basis for the postulation 
of the existence of external objects. In view of these objections, 
this essay will attempt to present an argument in support of real- 
ism of the fourth type, namely, a realistic argument which insists 
that there are good and sufficient ‘‘logical’’ reasons for inferring 
the existence of external objects from the character and contents of 
perception, in other words, that practical animal faith can be theo- 
retically justified by inductive inference from the data of ex- 
perience. 

In an essay which appeared some time ago, I undertook to lay 
the foundation for this argument by making an analysis of a sensory 
awareness moment.? This argument can for our present purpose 
be summarized as follows: (a) Every sensory awareness moment 
can be said to have (at least) two characteristics or types of content, 
namely, type of sensation content and localization content; (b) by 
type of sensation content is meant specific sense quality, which we 
indicate verbally by such abstract terms as greenness, sweetness, etc. ; 
(c) by localization content is meant the specific position or locus in 
which the sense-quality is experienced ; for example, every green is 
sensed somewhere.® 

It is point (c) of this summary that particularly interests us, 
because it is the starting-point of the argument for realism which 
follows. In order that this argument may not be misunderstood, 
several points should be noted here: (1) It is granted that the space 

2‘*A Critical Analysis of the Concept of Introspection,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXIX, (1932), pp. 326-329. 


8I presume that what I call localization character is what other students 
of the problem have intended to indicate by means of such terms as the ‘‘refer- 
ence’’ or ‘‘intent’’ or ‘‘outward pointing’’ of the sense-datum. My objection 
to the use of these terms is that, either implicitly or explicitly, they are likely 
to be condemned as question-begging terms. To affirm the external existence 
of the object on the basis of this character of the datum is to imply that the 
object to which the datum points is given. My point is that from this character 
the existence of the object can be only hypothetically inferred. 
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in which the sense-datum has a locus is the space of experience, that 
js, subjective space, and that therefore this character of the sense- 
datum can not be taken as proof of realism. (2) This localization 
character of the sense-datum is not experienced per se. We can con- 
sider it separately in abstracto but in concreto it has no reality ex- 
cept as one of the characteristics of a sensory awareness moment. 
(3) It is true that this localization character is sometimes diffused 
or vague, as in the case of systemic sensations, and therefore diffi- 
cult to identify ; but this does not alter the fact that this character 
is universally present. 

It being granted that every sense-datum has a local habitation 
in empirical, or, as the skeptic would say, subjective space, it becomes 
possible to undertake a classification of sense-data according to locali- 
zation content. For the purposes of this essay, it is necessary to 
distinguish only two large areas of localization, namely, within the 
body and outside of the body. Now this classification implies that 
in every sensory awareness moment there is present an experience 
of the locus of the sense-datum, this locus being in every case either 
within that section of empirical space which I call ‘‘my body”’ or 
in that section of empirical space which I call ‘‘outside of my body.”’ 
The ability thus to distinguish the loci of sense-data explains the 
common-sense distinction which man makes between himself and the 
world. However, since the distinction is made within the continuum 
of experience, it is not really a distinction between what lies within 
experience and what lies without, as common sense would have it. 
It is therefore not a realistic distinction and it is one which even an 
academic skeptic would consider proper and quite harmless. 

Nevertheless, the fact that every sense-datum is sensed in a locus 
in empirical space strongly tempts the naive realist to accept this as 
a basis for realism. In fact, it may not be unfair to say that all 
immediate realisms base their arguments on the localization char- 
acter of the sense-datum. The fact that the sense-datum is sensed 
somewhere seems to confer thingness upon the ‘‘object’”’ of percep- 
tion and thus the externality of the object is said to be ‘‘given’’ in 
perception, and the object is said to be ‘‘present to,’’ or ‘‘in,”’ 
perception. 

However, although this localization character of every sense- 
datum leads man to make a distinction between self and not-self, 
this distinction is not a truly realistic distinction, but merely a dis- 
tinction made for the purpose of ordering experience. A difference 
between self and not-self within experience has been established ; 
but the external and independent existence of objects has not. An 
honest, unequivocal realistic argument must present logical support 
for the belief in the objectivity of things, that is, for the belief in 
the existence of objects outside of experience. 
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Now although we deny that the localization character of sense. 
data gives or establishes the externality of objects, we affirm that it 
is a basis for inferring this externality. In short, the type of realism 
which we are seeking to defend is that in which the ultimate realistic 
conclusion is the product of inference from the character of experi- 
ence. It infers that there are more or less permanently and inde- 
pendently existing objects outside of experience because of the char. 
acter which experience has. To put it in another way, it affirms that 
certain undeniable facts about experience can not be explained ex- 
cept on the assumption that external objects exist independently of 
their being perceived. 

The first question which must be considered in this connection 
is this: Is it possible to transcend experience by means of inference? 
Of course, if inference is such that because of its nature it is forever 
limited to shuttling to and fro within the confines of experience, any 
argument for an inferential realism will be a petitio principu. But 
is this the real nature of inference? 

I think it must be obvious to any one that the data of experience 
are transcended in inference. When I infer that a certain reaction 
in my test tube is due to the fact that during my absence it was 
struck by rays of the sun, it is clear that the inference is from present 
data to data not present. It seems equally clear that the inference 
implies that something happened which did not happen within the 
confines of my experience; otherwise there would have been no need 
of inference but possibly only of memory. Moreover, I should not 
in the future, upon leaving the laboratory, protect the compound 
from the sun by hiding it in a closet. On the contrary, since every- 
thing that could happen would happen in my experience, and since 
my experience goes where I go, there would never be any surprises 
in life. 

If we examine inference as it is used by philosophers in devel- 
oping their theories, we see that in many cases inference is used to 
transcend not only the limits of immediate experience, but also the 
limits of the philosopher’s total experience, and some times even the 
limits of everybody’s experience. When the representative realist 
affirms that sense-qualities are representations of qualities inherent 
in objects, he certainly transcends the limits of his experience. When 
the objective idealist infers the Absolute experience from the nature 
of his own experience, he certainly transcends the limits of his ex- 
perience, for otherwise no inference would be necessary. No matter 
what direction of time or space the mind takes, inference, when it is 
prophetic and constructive, and not merely reportorial or reproduc- 
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tive, transcends the limits not only of the given but of the con- 
tinuum of individual or collective experience.* 

The second question which inferential realism must consider is 
this: Is the particular inference of the existence of independent ex- 
ternal objects justified? Before defending the affirmative answer 
to this question, and in order clearly to define the issue, it may be 
well to call attention to the following: First, this inference is frankly 
acknowledged to be hypothetical. Secondly, there is no intention of 
denying the propriety, or even necessity, of an additional inference 
in a different direction, that is, an inference of the existence of some 
kind of Kantian self. In fact, the way is purposely left open here 
to the ultimate conclusion that the inference of both an external 
world and some kind of ego or self ‘is justified, and that experience, 
in the last analysis, is a function of two variables. However, in this 
essay we are concerned only with the justification of the inference 
of the existence of external objects. 

The bases on which the hypothetical inference of external objects 
rests are what might be called the constraints under which experi- 
ence, particularly what is commonly called sense-experience, labors. 
Without claiming either finality or completeness for those considered 
below, it is my contention that they are sound grounds for the realis- 
tic inference. I suggest the following: the persistence of objects in 
perception ; experience of resistance and impenetrability ; independ- 
ence of sensation of the will or desire of the subject ; motor behavior 
of the subject on the occasion of experiencing certain types of sensa- 
tion. 

The recurrence and persistence of my perception of an object, 
say, a tree which stands outside of my window, seems to justify, as 
the most reasonable inference, the inference of the continued exist- 
ence of that tree, independently of my occasional observations of it. 
The recurrence might also be explained, rather fantastically to be 
sure, but explained nevertheless, as the result of the permanent pres- 
ence of this tree as an object of and in my experience, except that I 
can not experience this tree in any other locus but the one in which 
I actually experience it. If it persisted purely in a subjective sense, 
this constraint to perceive it in only this one locus would be difficult 
if not impossible to explain. For why should a perceptual object 
which is my own creation always appear in the same locus? To be 
sure, one can insist that this is one of the ultimate mysteries of 
existence, but only, I believe, as a tour de force, or for purposes of 
argument. 

4¥or an able and enlightening discussion of the use of inference and sci- 
entific verification in philosophy, see ‘‘Is Scientific Verification Possible in 
Philosophy?’’ C. J. Ducasse, Philosophy of Science, Vol. 2 (1935), pp. 121-127. 
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The resistance of this tree to the efforts of my body, as well as 
to those of my mind, to ignore or penetrate or dislodge it seems also 
solid ground for inferring that its existence is entirely independent 
of my awareness of it, or of the awareness of any other epistemolo- 
gist. Now if I were the creator of this object, as the subjectivist 
would have it, such stubborn and ungrateful behavior would be in- 
explicable. However, says the critic, certainly the snakes and 
other fearful objects which force themselves upon the attention of 
the victim of acute alecholism exist only in his own experience, 
To which the realist answers, ‘‘True enough. But there is a 
pathological reason for that, and therefore experience is charac- 
terized as abnormal ; else normal experience must be considered one 
continuous attack of delirium tremens.’’ 

Another constraint is evidenced by the fact that sensations occur 
quite independently of the will or desire of the subject. How any- 
one can deny this who is these days compelled to listen to that new 
scourge of civilization, the ubiquitous radio, is beyond comprehen- 
sion. If sensations are purely subjective in origin, how can we 
explain the fact that at one time they force themselves upon me 
when I wish to escape them, and at another time they refuse to 
appear though I fervently wish to enjoy them? 

Finally, motor behavior in the presence of assumed or inferred 
objects of perception is such that it can not be rationally explained 
unless the validity of the realistic inference is granted. To argue 
that action might proceed on the basis of an experience of illusory 

~objects is to leave unexplained the undeniable success of such 
action. Moreover, even the skeptic makes a distinction between 
action in response to an illusion and action in response to a ‘‘real’’ 
\perception. It seems clear that effective action on or against ob- 
‘jects is constant experimental verification of the hypothetical in- 
‘ference of their existence. 

As has already been indicated, these four characteristics of 
experience are not presented as either final or complete but only 
as ‘‘samples’’ of data on which the realistic inference may be based. 
It is assumed that for this purpose they are suitable and sufficient. 
However, it is also recognized that they are representative and 
important enough to invite fundamental objections. There is space 
here to consider only one of these, namely, the following: Assuming 
that the nature of experience is such as to necessitate the inference 
of the existence of ‘‘real’’ objects, what character can these in- 
ferred objects be assumed or inferred to have? For example, 
granting that the recurrence and persistence of objects in my ex- 
perience can be explained only on the assumption that there are 
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independent objects which exert constraints upon my experience, 
what are we to think about the independent nature of these objects? 

Several answers can and should be given to this question in 
order that the implications of ‘‘inferential’’ realism may be properly 
exhibited. First of all, it should be pointed out that here as in 
science, the hypothetical inference of the existence of @ cause is 
not the same thing as the inferential ascription of this or that 
nature to the cause. It should therefore be recognized as a possible 
eventuality that the realist can get no further than the inference 
of the existence of some kinds of external objects. However, as 
soon aS we infer that these objects are the source of certain con- 
straints, the latter being discovered as part of the character of 
experience, some definite nature is already assigned to such objects, 
namely, the power or capacity of exerting such constraints. It is 
to the point here to note that the power of exerting a specific con- ~ 
straint is not the same thing as the empirical evidence of such 
constraint. Thus the persistence of an object as an external real 
in a realm which lies outside of experience is a ‘‘character’’ justi- 
fiably inferred from the repeated occurrence of a certain perception 
in experience. 

It follows, then, as a general proposition, that the character 
which the external world may be said to have in its own right, that 
is, in a realistic sense, can only be inferred from, and must be 
dictated by, those characteristics of experience which necessitate 
the inference of the existence of some external world. Likewise, 
the character which the subject or self may be said to have in its 
own right will be inferred from and dictated by those characteris- 
tics of experience which necessitate the inference of the existence 
of some self. Inference thus begins with the data of experience 
and ultimately travels in two directions, towards an external world 
and towards an internal world. The scientist is bound to infer 
the nature of the external object from the nature of experience, 
just as Kant was bound to infer the nature of the ego from the 
nature of experience. Whatever these two, nature and self, may 
turn out to be, neither can acquire any character at all except by 
inference from the data of experience. 

The advantage of the type of realistic argument here outlined 
is first, that in common with other realisms, it saves us from the 
stultification of skepticism, secondly, it makes it possible for us to 
think of human action as at least an experiment at rational be- 
havior, thirdly, it avoids the unwarranted assumptions of less 
critical types of realism, and fourthly, it insists that the method of 
reaching conclusions in the realm of theory of knowledge is no dif- 
ferent from the method of any disciplined inquiry, for certainly 
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the method of inference from data to conclusions is the only method 
by means of which the limits of knowledge can be ‘‘logically’’ ex. 
tended. 


MArRTEN TEN Hoor. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY. 





PLATO’S OBJECTIVE STANDARD OF VALUE? 


O THE question, whether there is an absolute good, an ab- 
solute truth, or an absolute beauty, Plato’s answer is unequivo- 
cal, 


There is [he says] an absolute beauty and an absolute good, and of other 
things to which the term ‘‘many’’ is applied there is an absolute; for they 
may be brought under a single idea, which is called the essence of each. [Rep., 
507B.] 


Is this empty rhetoric, abstract logic, visionary idealism; or is 
it the affirmation of a conviction for which there is concrete evi- 
dence, and which can serve as a guide to conduct, public and pri- 
vate? I shall attempt to show that Plato intended it as such; but 
for this purpose shall limit myself to the Republic since I am not 
seeking to give an account of Plato’s various attempts to solve the 
problem of ‘‘ideas,’’ but am merely attempting to develop a cer- 
tain interesting suggestion. The difficulty of determining what 
precisely Plato thought and taught about ‘‘ideas’’ is due to the 
fact that he was concerned more with the search for truth than 
with the formulation of a system. It is one of these avenues of 
search that I wish to explore, and I shall use the word ‘‘universal’’ 
instead of the more ambiguous word ‘‘idea’’ as a translation of 
the Platonic word iééa. 

Let us first list the characteristics of these Platonic universals. 
(a) They are single, i.¢., of each there is one only.? 

(b) They are ‘‘absolute, eternal, and immutable.’’® 

(c) They are ‘‘known but not seen,’’ and in fact they alone can be 
‘‘absolutely known.’’ ¢ 

(d) They are distinguishable, but not necessarily separable, from 


the objects which participate in them and which therefore have 
common names.°® 


1 Presented in part at the meeting of the Western Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association, Iowa City, April, 1936. 

2476A, 479A, 507B, 596B, 597CD. ‘‘God whether from choice or neces- 
sity, made one bed in nature and one only: ... Because even if He had 
made but two, a third would still appear behind them which both of them 
would have for their universal’? (597C). 

8479A, E, also 476B, 477A, 507B. 

4476D, 477A, 478A, 507B. 

5476D, 596A. 
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(e) One other characteristic remains to complete our catalogue of 
the nature of these universals. In the analogy of the sun Plato 
says: 

That which imparts truth to the known and the power of knowing to the 
knower is what I would have you term the universal good, and this you will 
deem to be the cause of science, and of truth in so far as the latter becomes 
the subject of knowledge [508E].... In like manner the good may be said 
to be not only the author of knowledge to all things known, but of their 
existence and essence [509B].° 


The good, then, which is the ultimate universal, is the source not 
only of truth and knowledge, but also of existence and essence. 
It is, in other words, creative; it is neither ‘‘known fact’’ nor the 
“fact of knowing,’’ but the source both of the fact to be known and 
of knowledge. Now, the facts directly illuminated by the good and 
therefore clearly known constitute the realm of ‘‘being,’’ 1.e., 
universals or essences. But as the good not only illuminates the 
realm of ‘‘being,’’ but gives it its very existence, we may assume 
that these created universals share with their ‘‘creator’’ the qual- 
ity of creativeness; in other words, like the absolute good, these 
other universals or absolutes are likewise the source not only of 
the intelligibility of their objects and of intelligence in the mind, 
but also of the very existence of the objects which they thus render 
intelligible. To use an illustration from contemporary science: 
the eye did not first come into being and then have assigned to it 
the function of seeing, but its existence and structure were deter- 
mined by the interplay between the organism’s need of distance- 
receptor mechanisms and the light-stimuli in the environment. The 
function which an organ is to perform is to some extent a determi- 
nant factor both of the existence and of the nature or essence of the 
organ. This seems to be the teaching of evolution. And further- 
more, this function which an organ is to perform not only renders 
the organ and its intricate structure intelligible, but is, when com- 
prehended by the mind of the investigator, the source of intelligence 
in the mind. In such terms would I interpret Plato’s theory of 
‘ideas’? or universals. They are neither (@) common elements 
in a number of similar objects, nor (b) abstract notions in the 
mind, nor (c) eternal archetypes or patterns which physical objects 
copy, but they are (d) the efficient agencies of the existence both 
of objects and of our knowledge of them. The universals are 
creative processes. 

The analogy of the divided line seems to confirm this interpreta- 
tion. The lower section of the line represents the visible world, 

6 Jowett translates the last phrase as ‘‘being and essence.’’ But it is 
worth while to distinguish between ‘‘being’’ (75 dv) as the name of the realm 


of eternal essences, the real and abiding element in experience, and ‘‘being’’ 
(75 elvac) as denoting the fact of existence. 
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i.¢., the world of opinion; the upper section, the intelligible world or 
world of true knowledge. And each part is further subdivided: 
the divisions of the lower section representing, first, shadows and 
reflections, second, ‘‘everything that grows or is made’’; those of 
the upper section, the laws of science and the first principle of all. 
Now ‘‘the copy [i.e., the shadows and images] is to the original 
[i.e., things] as the sphere of opinion is to the sphere of knowledge”’ 
(510A). What, then, is the relation of the copy to the original? 
It is its product; things cast shadows and reflections of themselves, 
And it seems legitimate to assume that the same relation holds be- 
tween the visible and the intelligible world as between the two 
divisions of the visible, namely, that the visible is the product of 
the intelligible, that the many are brought into being by their cor- 
responding universals. The Ultimate Universal, viz., the ‘‘Idea of 
the Good,’’ the first principle of all, has the highest degree of truth 
and activity. It eternally generates a hierarchy of subordinate 
universals, the hypotheses of science, which in their turn give birth 
to things, and these to shadows and reflections, which have the low- 
est degree of truth and being. Beyond these lies the realm of not- 
being and ignorance,’ which, since it has no ‘‘being,’’ has also no 
creativity. 

To illustrate this interpretation of the Platonic universals as 
creative processes in nature let us turn to the passage in Book X 
about the three beds, the ‘‘real’’ bed made by God, the physical 
bed made by the carpenter, and the picture-bed made by the painter 
(597B). It is to be noted that the point at issue in this passage 
is not who made the ‘‘real’’ or universal bed, nor what the rela- 
tion is of the universal to the particular bed made by the carpen- 
ter, but the fact that the painter’s bed is an imitation of the car- 
penter’s which in its turn is a mere semblance of the real bed 
(597A), so that the painter, like the tragic poet, is ‘‘third in de- 
scent from nature’’ (597E). So we need not press Plato’s more or 
less casual remark that the real bed ‘‘is made by God, as I think we 
may say,’’ (597B) and try to elicit his theology from this passage. 
But what does emerge clearly from this passage is the fact that 
there can be only one real or universal bed; God himself could 
not make two (597C). What then can this universal bed be which 
is one, eternal, immutable, creative, and in which the particulars 
participate? It can not be some visible structure common to all 
beds, for these range all the way from rushes on the floor of the 
savage’s hut to the gilded four-poster of Louis of France. Nor can 
it be the notions in people’s minds, for these are even more variable 


7For ‘‘being, becoming, and not-being’’ see 476E-480A. For the di- 
vided line see 509E-511E. 
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and transitory.. Nor finally can it be some absolutely perfect. ideal 
in the mind of an Absolute Intelligence but unknown to finite mor- 
tals, for how could a carpenter fashion a bed after an unknown 
archetype? If not these, then what Plato seems to be feeling after 
is the concept of a creative agency which is the cause why carpen- 
ters make beds, and which is placed in carpenters by the Ultimate 
Creative Agency or ‘‘God.’’ And what can this creative agency 
or iséa of beds be but man’s physiological need for a place to sleep 
and his ability to meet this need. This joint ‘‘need and capacity”’ 
is the universal bed: it is one only—the same in Kaffir and Esqui- 
mau as in the twentieth-century American; and eternal—as long 
as man is on this earth, need and capacity will persist. Yet this 
one immutable natural impulse is the cause of the making of many 
and various physical beds according to the stage of civilization 
attained by particular makers. Furthermore this impulse is also 
a guiding ideal or standard; for in successive efforts men make 
beds which meet more and more adequately the need which beds 
are designed to meet. The same is true of all Platonic ‘‘ideas’’ 
or universals: as creative processes in nature they are the absolutes 
which both produce finite things and also set standards of achieve- 
ment. The processes which are, in popular thought, supposed to 
be the basis of evolution, namely, ‘‘adaptation to environment”’ 
and ‘‘survival of the fittest,’? would be such universals,—though 
as a matter of fact. what keeps the process of evolution going is 
neither of these, but ‘‘increasingly adequate adaptation to an in- 
creasingly enriched environment,’’ for it is this that measures the 
distance between protozoa and man. 


My immediate concern, however, is not to expound Plato’s 
theory of universals nor to defend my interpretation of them, but 
rather to follow out the implications of this interpretation in order 
to see what light if any it throws for us today upon the question 
whether or not there is an absolute good, an absolute truth, an ab- 
solute beauty, or whether these are not absolutes at all but only 
matters of convention, opinion, taste. For if we are convinced 
that goodness and truth are only matters of convention and opin- 
ion, then we have no answer to give to those who would seek from 
us guidance in the confusion of modern thought, but must leave 
our fate and theirs in the laps of the gods, or more likely in the 
hands of the most aggressive and selfish elements in the community. 
But if we are convinced that there are objective standards, we 
should affirm our conviction and hope that it may carry weight. 

Can we then find anything in human experience that can 
qualify as absolute or universal beauty, good, truth; i.e., beauty, 
good, and truth which are one, eternal, universal, creative? 
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1. Clearly they can not be mere generalizations from experience, 
the features common to groups of similar phenomena after all dif. 
ferences have been eliminated; and this for a variety of reasons, 
First, because there is no consensus of opinion as to what things 
are beautiful, what deeds good, what beliefs true. Secondly, be- 
cause even if there were such a consensus the elimination of all 
the qualities that differentiate the many from each other would 
leave us with barren abstractions merely, not concrete vital facts; 
and while such abstractions, such dictionary definitions, might be 
useful for identification purposes, like the membership cards issued 
to delegates to a convention, they can no more throw light upon 
our perplexities than membership cards could do the work of dele- 
gates. Finally, they are not generalizations from experience at all, 
but standards in terms of which we pass judgment upon experience; 
for it is the discrepancy between our standards and the facts of 
experience that leads to scepticism as to truth, beauty, and the 
good. 

2. Nor are these absolutes to be identified with theories and 
epinions entertained by men, for these are many and discrepant 
and subject to change; and this very multiplicity and division of 
counsel is a second fruitful source of scepticism. 

3. Nor, finally, are they the ultimate goal of our endeavors, that 
‘‘far off divine event toward which the whole creation moves,”’ 
but which, like Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover, exists in splendid isola- 
tion from this mundane sphere. For an absent and unknowable 
absolute is not the creative force that prompts carpenters to make 
beds or statesmen to seek to organize an international society. It 
is more pressing needs and more humble and tentative ideals that 
are the springs of action. 

4. But, following out the hint derived from Plato, may we not 
find the absolutes of which we are in search if not in the product 
or goal of a creative process, then in the creative process itself? 
Evolution is, for the biologist, a process which, however imperfect 
our understanding of it, however various and inadequate the or- 
ganic species which evolve, however uncertain the future direction 
of the process, is nevertheless presumed to be a single inalterable 
process yet the cause of infinite variety. After this analogy are we 
to conceive absolute beauty, truth, good; they are processes and 
promptings in man (and in nature so far as nature and man are 
kin) which lead men to seek expression for their moods in art, un- 
derstanding of their world in science, adequate relation to it in 
social morality. 

To Beauty as creative urge do we owe shepherd’s pipes and 
cathedral organs, cave paintings and Raphael’s madonnas, Keats’ 
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odes and Pheidias’s statues. This urge of beauty is one, eternal, 
immutable, creative, yet the source of the infinite variety of es- 
thetic objects and of theories of esthetics. It is the same in the 
African belle who stretches her lips over metal discs and in the 
Western girl who paints her lips red; and if we prefer painted lips 
to lips stretched over dises, or condemn both on the ground that 
they do not really meet the urge to beautify, it is the same urge in 
whose name we make these varied judgments. 

In the same way is Absolute Truth—truth which is one, eternal, 
immutable, creative—none other than science itself, man’s age-long 
search for understanding; and not any theory or body of theories 
now or at any time entertained. Theories will all be altered in the 
years to come, but science, the love of objective truth, will remain 
and in its name will scientists seek ever better theories than they at 
any time may have attained unto. 

And what holds of Beauty and Truth holds also of Absolute 
Justice, that it is to be found in no type of social organization that 
ever was, is, or shall be, but is the urge in man’s soul to seek ever 
more satisfactory modes of codperation with his fellows in meet- 
ing the many and varied needs of mankind. This search for just- 
ice is the same in some Hottentot or Highland chieftain fighting 
for liberty, and in a Lenin and a Lincoln also fighting for liberty. 
We may not approve this or that particular concept of liberty, 
may indeed fancy it another form of oppression, may fancy that 
it loses more than it gains. And we may be quite certain that 
future generations will look back on our utopias as crude and 
clumsy, and, profiting by our mistakes, will develop social organiza- 
tions much more delicately adjusted to the claims of justice than 
anything we dream of now. But from beginning to end it is the 
same urge that impels. 

The absolutes or ultimates of truth, beauty, and goodness are 
then none other than the scientific, the esthetic, and the social in- 
stincts of mankind. These are the unchanging reasons why man 
frames theories and discards them for better; paints pictures and 
builds cathedrals, and then strives to improve upon them; seeks 
utopias, fails, and strives again. But this, it may be said, gives 
us only trial and error, but no criterion of success; an absolute 
fact, but no standard of value. These creative urges are perpetual 
desires for the better; but how do we know what is the better? 
Here again Greek thought is helpful. For the Greek, to be good, is 
to be ‘‘good for something,’ to have and to perform a function. 
The function of the eye is to see, and the good eye is the eye which 
sees well. The function of the harpist is to play the harp, and the 

‘good harpist is he who plays well. But what is the Absolute Good 
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which, according to Plato, is the cosmic function and creative 
source of all else, first of the subordinate creative urges in man 
and nature, and then of the many things that these urges bring 
into being? It is plausible to suppose that for Plato the Good in 
the universe is akin to justice in the state. Now, justice he de- 
fines as every person’s doing his own business (434C). But doing 
one’s own business means, first, that every citizen shall have some 
business assigned him, there are to be no unemployed; second, 
that no citizen has any business doing that which injures another 
(335D), each one’s ousiness is to make his contribution to the state, 
not to seek his own advantage (420B); finally, that having his 
business or réle assigned him in the cooperative task of furthering 
the interests of the whole state—which is the condition of his own 
best interests (421BC)—he shall do his job. The state is, for 
Plato, not a collection of sovereign individuals who come together 
and agree to forego certain natural rights for the sake of certain 
mutual advantages, but it is a natural grouping of individuals to 
meet their joint needs, and organized according to their varied 
contributions to that common purpose. It is but pushing this con- 
ception of the state a step further—though this takes us beyond 
anything Plato envisaged—to affirm that humanity consists not of 
a group of de facto sovereign states, however sovereign they may 
be de jure, but is a group of mutually interdependent states whose 
individual interests are best served only through the codperation of 
all for mutual benefit. And it is but to make a cosmic principle 
of this—as Plato probably did—to affirm that the universe as a 
whole, as well as its various parts, is the product of a cosmic ‘‘just- 
ice,’’ ie, a cosmic urge towards unity wherein everything, from 
the simplest to the most complex, has a function to perform in a 
hierarchy of functions which culminate in the ‘‘Good,’’ and is 
tending to perform its function under the limitations imposed by 
‘‘matter’’ upon creative urge. Plato’s ‘‘Idea of Good’’ is probably 
to be conceived as some such universal urge or nisus to unity, a 
creative process which tends to achieve the codperation of all things. 

This concept of the universe as the arena of a Nisus to Unity 
is not only useful theoretically as a guiding concept in science, we 
prefer those theories which reveal most order and unity in the 
multiplicity of observed phenomena; but it is also useful practi- 
cally as suggesting finite goals for human endeavor, the goals of 
ever widening circles of human cooperation. A football team, a 
labor union, a political caucus, a professional or religious associa- 
tion, an international treaty or alliance, are some of the many 
more or less successful experiments in codperation which men have 
undertaken—though too often these codperative movements are 
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directed against other groups instead of being steps towards still 
wider codperation. One of the most successful experiments in, and 
therefore one of the most striking empirical evidences of the valid- 
ity of the concept of, codperation is the political union of the forty- 
eight states which constitute our country. The United States is 
wisely seeking to extend this experiment in codperation to all the 
republics of this hemisphere. What prevents our proving its 
applicability on a world-wide scale in the organization of a United 
States of the World or all-inclusive League of Nations is ignorance, 
prejudice, pride, greed, not intelligent self-interest. The concept 
of the ‘‘Nisus toward Unity’’ as the absolute and universal Good 
is thus not merely a theoretical interpretation of the cosmos; it is 
also, under the form of codperation, a practical concept which has 
proved its value wherever tried by substituting order for anarchy. 
It is surely a concept which philosophy can commend to searching 
humanity. 

The popular delusion that there is no one goal which all may 
codperatively seek, and that we are therefore doomed in our public 
endeavors to failure, and only private selfishness can succeed— 
this delusion arises from the supposition that to advocate a common 
good is to seek to impose a single fixed pattern on all individuals. 
But this is as absurd as to suppose that scientists could codperate 
only if they all studied the same science. Science is a growing 
body of truth to which all scientists are contributing just because 
of their varied interests. Here diversity is wealth, because there 
is not opposition but mutual support and enrichment in the variety 
of sciences. So also is the absolute or common Good not a par- 
ticular static pattern of life which they should embrace who seek 
salvation, but it is a growing body of codperative achievement, 
national and international, where each does his best not for his 
own advantage, but for the common good. 

Convinced that this ideal could not be realized so long as the 
direction of the state remained in the hands of men who set pri- 
vate above public welfare, and convinced furthermore that the 
majority of men could not be brought to embrace this ideal as the 
guiding principle of their lives, Plato proposed an aristocracy in 
which, by selective tests, the best should be discovered, trained, 
and given the reins of office, and the spirit of philosophy and 
political power should meet in one (473D). We, however, have 
framed for ourselves the democratic ideal of the government of all 
the people by all the people for all the people. Yet Plato’s princi- 
ple still holds, that no state can be truly prosperous and happy 
where the unbridled lust of private wealth and fame is in the 
saddle. Shall we then discard democracy and adopt Plato’s pro- 
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posal that rule should be confided to an aristocracy of character 
and intelligence, the many agreeing to obey without any voice as 
to how and by whom they are to be ruled? Or can we infuse into 
the many the aristocratic ideal of public service which Plato be- 
lieved could be found only in the few? This is not an academic 
question merely, for many are losing faith in democracy and pro- 
posing the rule of the few in the interests of honesty and efficiency, 

This attempt to infuse the many with the ideals of the few, to 
convert our whole democracy into an aristocracy of character and 
intelligence, is what we in America have been undertaking, in a 
haphazard trial and error method, in our universal or mass educa- 
tion. We have, however, not met with much success because we 
have failed to remember that wisdom is not an accumulation of 
isolated facts, but is an organized viewpoint; and that such wisdom 
can not be imparted—‘‘It is not instruction but provocation I can 
get from another’’—so that if we would have our young folk ac- 
quire wisdom we must, as Plato says, turn the whole soul around 
(520C) so that it may face away from the things which alone it 
formerly knew and deemed worth while, away from pride of place 
and worship of wealth, from racial jealousy and bigotry of creeds, 
but above all from that which is the root of all, narrow and ignorant 
self-centredness; and may face toward that which alone is real 
and of abiding worth, devotion to the common weal. Nor does 
devotion to the common weal mean neglecting ourselves, as asceti- 
cism proposes, but making the best of ourselves in order that we 
may be in a position to give of our best to the community. A good 
team must have good players; but a group of star players is not 
a team if they will not play together. America has rightly 
preached the doctrine of opportunity for the individual, and has 
in consequence developed men of outstanding talent; but they have 
not learned team play, and they and their fellows are suffering in 
consequence a disastrous curtailment of opportunity. Where 
states codperate for mutual benefit we have peace, as in these United 
States; where they do not, as in Europe, we have fear and hatred 
and rumors of war. In our land then we have peace because of 
codperation; but we have not achieved prosperity for all as well 
as peace just because as individuals and as industrial groups we 
have adopted in business the ideal of ruthless competition to each 
other’s hurt instead of the ideal of dynamic codperation to each 
other’s good. 

If then we would secure for each and all that degree of material 
prosperity which is the condition of spiritual values for every one, 
we must first convince ourselves and then teach others no longer 
to estimate our own and others’ worth, as in the past we have too 
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often done, in terms of accumulated wealth, praising the amassing 
of private fortune as worthy of praise and emulation; but must 
measure worth solely and wholly in terms of service rendered to 
the community. This would be Plato’s answer and it should be 
ours to the question whether there is an absolute standard of con- 
duct which we may and must set before ourselves if we are to 
save democracy. 


L. P. CHAMBERS. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 





POETRY AND TRUTH IN PLATO? 


HERE are two extremes in the treatment of Plato. There is 

a tendency on the one hand among the purely traditional 
scholars to seek in Plato the elements of a theory, the parts of a 
doctrine which taken together constitute his version of the truth. 
From this point of view and considered in such terms, the truth 
in Plato consists, let us say, of a theory of ideas, the center of a 
metaphysics involved with a theory of knowledge as reminiscence 
or as dialectic; and, along another line of thought, a theory of 
the good life implying, on the one hand, a concept of the good 
and, on the other, a perfect commonwealth in which that good may 
be at least partially incarnate. This is the Plato whose meta- 
phors have been transformed into metaphysics by interpreters, 
whose suggestions are turned into dogmas, and whose dramatic 
dialogues are treated as the expositions, charming but devious, of 
a considered and coherent system. This is the Plato who delivered 
that lost mysterious mathematical lecture on the Good to which 
Aristotle refers, the Plato to whom Plotinus appeals for confirma- 
tion and who is still appealed to in the seminars of the learned 
who wish to find in an alleged system of Plato some supporting 
prestige for systems of their own. In the creation and in the 
solution of such difficulties many philosophers have made a life 
work and a reputation for themselves. 

There is, on the other hand, an extreme view which has at- 
tempted to treat Plato primarily and perhaps exclusively as a poet 
with no logical consistency of doctrine but at most a pervasive unity 
of atmosphere and a persistent recurrence of favorite themes. 
Plato, we are told, is not simply a poet in method but in ultimate 
insight and approach belongs in the history of Greek literature 
rather than that of Greek philosophy. As far as he had ideas they 
were food for his imagination, not provocations to analysis. He 


1Read at the meeting of the Eastern Division of The American Philo- 
sophical Association, Baltimore, December, 1935. 
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was a poet aware of the world of the senses and of practise as 
shadows; he was a poet living amid the perishing flux, homesick 
for the eternal. He was haunted by intimations of changeless and 
immortal things, like Wordsworth or like Shelley, or like the soul 
in his own Phaedrus made nostalgic for heavenly beauty by the 
fitful reminders of beauties, fragmentary, earthly, and evanescent 
which it meets in its mortal and incarnate career. He was a seer 
who saw, in the corruptions and confusions of earthly argument 
and approximations to justice, the glimpse of some serene and 
equable justice in the clarified soul of the just man and in the 
perfect commonwealth; a vision, as Socrates admits or insists in 
the ninth book of the Republic, to be beheld in the sky. Immortal- 
ity in Plato, we are reminded, is not so much a doctrine as an 
apocalypse and a moral apologue; it is recalled to us that the proofs 
of immortality in the Phaedo are climaxed by a vision of life among 
the immortal blessed and that the just life is not proved to be 
better than the unjust but illustrated to be so in the myth of life 
after death in the Gorgias. Eternity broods over the Dialogues like 
a consoling image, and truth, goodness, and beauty are not theses 
proved but themes touched and presences communicated. 


The One remains, the many change and pass, 
Heaven’s light forever shines, earth’s shadows fly, 
Life like a dome of many-colored glass 

Stains the white radiance of eternity.2 


The treatment of Plato as predominantly and perhaps ex- 
clusively a poet is promoted partly by the difficulties involved in 
any attempt to treat him as a literal expounder of dogmatic truths. 
The Dialogues are clearly dialogues, not treatises; we have Plato’s 
own famous seventh Epistle as negative confirmation on this point: 

‘‘There does not exist, nor ever shall, any treatise by myself 
on these matters; the subject does not admit, as the sciences in 
general do, of exposition. It is only after long association in the 
great business itself and a shared life that a light breaks out in the 
soul, kindled so to say by a leaping flame, and thereafter feeds 
itself.’’ It would require a very subtle and expert art, of which 
there are not wanting practitioners, to show that knowledge as dis- 
cussed in the Meno is the same thing as knowledge in Books Five 
and Six of the Republic, or perception as accompanied by opinion 
in the Theatetus has the same status or even the same meaning as 
it has in the same passage in the Republic. Nor does it demand 
anything other or better than casuistry to equate what Plato says 
about justice in the Huthyphron, the Republic, or the Gorgias and 
the Laws. And as to ultimate cosmological and ontological issues, 
2Percy Bysshe Shelley: Adonais. 
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the doctrine of matter and of the Receptacle in the Timaeus alone 
would cause to eat their words those who based their theory of 
Plato’s theory of matter on the Republic or the Theatetus. 
Moreover, if one is not looking for a doctrine to begin with, a 
doctrine would certainly be among the latter if not the last things 
one would be preoccupied with in reading the Dialogues. It is 
almost impossible to read these writings with a directness and 
freshness unhampered by the philosophical uses to which the dia- 
logues have been put. We read later issues into Plato’s words, 
and Platonisms of various ages into Plato himself. It ought to be 
even more banal than it is to say that the writings of Plato, with 
the exception of the Laws and the Timaeus, are primarily dialogues, 
and that such truths as are uttered are uttered in the context of dra- 
matic situations; Socrates discusses immortality on the eve of his 
own execution; whether virtue can be taught is argued by Socrates 
with an alleged professional teacher of virtue in the presence of 
his modish followers; the perfect commonwealth is considered by 
a group of wealthy and distinguished young Athenians in a gather- 
ing in an Athens recognizably in decay; justice is discussed again 
by Euthyphron on his way to prosecute his own father for slaying 
a slave, and love is the theme of the discussion at a gay if not a 
drunken party of the wits of Athens. Moreover, Socrates him- 
self is first and foremost a dramatic creation and not a professor 
of logic or of metaphysics (the latter could and do pick holes in his 
logic and his metaphysics), and it was the gadfly of Athens and 
not a professor in a university to whom Plato was paying immortal 
and dramatic tribute. And those who are inclined to treat Plato 
as primarily a poetic dramatist have warrant for doing so. Why 
else should he at crucial points in an argument introduce a myth, 
why should Socrates warn his hearers not to take the myth too 
literally and yet insist that they take it seriously? If Plato were 
trying to expound a system, he took a curiously fanciful, perhaps 
one might even say fantastic, way of doing it. There must be 
something symptomatic about the attitude toward truth of a 
writer or a thinker who ends half his expositions with emphatic 
inconelusiveness, who at his obviously most serious moments tells 
us his truths under the forms of fictions, and who announces 
point-blank that the whole subject does not admit of exposition. 
Yet obviously the imaginative interpretations of Plato have 
gone too far. If Plato were simply a poet, taking his ideas as 
pictorial subjects or dramatic themes, it would be singular that 
he has impressed so many readers repeatedly for thousands of 
years as having a fundamental set of convictions, however flexi- 
ble, on ultimate metaphysical and moral matters. Even the most 
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literary-minded of Plato’s readers can not help feeling, as he reads 
the Dialogues with care, that though this be a poet speaking, he 
is speaking with moral earnestness on serious matters and about 
ultimate things. If it be a dramatist whom he is reading, the 
dramatic conflict is between fundamental points of view: the world- 
liness of Callicles or of Thrasymachus against the higher equity 
of which Socrates is the voice; the philosophers of the flux and 
those of permanence; those who speak with Democritus of atoms 
in the void, and those who follow Anaxagorus to think all things 
are disposed by mind. It is all very well to say Plato is an artist, 
though it would be hard, perhaps, to treat the Zaws under such 
a category, and the literary interpreters of Plato, faced with such 
a problem, are inclined in their secret hearts and even in their 
published writings to say, after all, perhaps Plato was so much the 
artist that clearly he could not have written the Laws at all. But 
even when one avers or allows that Plato is an artist, one must 
remember that his subject-matter was the good life and its founda- 
tions, and that he who may have started simply to paint portraits 
of Socrates and his companions, a dramatic memento to a cherished 
memory, found himself using the language of poetic drama to ex- 
press the deepest demands and convictions = reason, and the 
morality that followed from them. 

There is, of course, plenty of evidence that Plato himself was 
troubled by the delicate relations of poetry and truth. There is 
indeed—the language is Plato’s—an ancient enmity between 
poetry and philosophy, and the enmity, if we may judge from his 
writings, played itself out in his own soul. He apparently can 
not decide on which side of the battleground he wishes to take 
his stand, though his art, if not his explicit theory, seems to show 
fairly definitely where that stand is. It matters not whether it 
be true that Plato at the age of twenty destroyed the verses he is 
supposed to have written, or whether it is really our Plato whom 
we meet in the Greek anthology. The fact stands for our purposes 
that he remained a poet and remained suspicious of poetry on 
philosophical grounds. His suspicions are those of the moral 
philosophy which is his own theme and subject-matter, and his 
very suspicion is a tribute to the power of that art which he never 
succeeded in deserting or for that matter in condemning. The 
poet is a myth-maker as Plato himself was, and no one more than 
Plato was aware of the power for evil or for good that a myth 
might be. The myth is called a children’s dream, in the States- 
man, yet it may be turned to account in opening the eyes to error. 
But uncensored, to what errors it may lead! It may initiate 
corruption as in the Homeric myths about the unstable, angry, 
lecherous gods. The poet is an initiator and an image maker, and 
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bis images may divert the mind from knowledge and the soul from 
good. That is why, in the closing pages of the Republic, the poet 
is to be crowned, for does not Plato love him, but he is to be 
panished from the perfect city, for may not his inventions turn 
the citizens from the ordered pattern of the perfect state. 

But there is a subtler and perhaps more essential philosophical 
critique of poetry, only half ironic, possibly, in the substance of 
its condemnation. The poet, unlike the critic or the philosopher, 
does not know what he is talking about. He can not support 
his inspirations with argument. He is a madman, though his 
madness is divine, for he remembers truth. 

The poet is put in the sixth order of declension from divinity 
in the Phaedrus; in the Meno he is classed with seers and sooth- 
sayers. Writing itself is described as inferior to thought in the 
closing pages of the Phaedrus, and the rhetorician an inadequate 
philosopher in the Gorgias. The true philosopher is the competent 
dialectician, the discerner of the One in the many, and the knower 
of the proper division of the many, as we are told in the Philebus. 
The poet speaks with a spontaneity not his own of things he can 
neither adequately understand nor properly explain. He is by 
all canons of critical logic or rhetorical expertness a fool. By 
love he is awakened to a remembrance of beauty, which remem- 
brance confers upon him an eloquence unwilling, unwonted, and 
uncontrolled. The poet is an imitator; he can speak at best in 
felicitous parables of approximate images of the truth. 

These denigrations of the poet are all variants of a single 
quarrel Plato has with the tribe. They do not use rational cate- 
gories; they do not know themselves or the grounds of their own 
utterance. They can not give a philosophical account of them- 
selves or of ultimate realities. 

Yet this condemnation as was above suggested is at least half 
ironic. For truth as it appears in the Dialogues is at best some- 
thing remembered, something seen in the access of ecstasy, some- 
thing that comes as a climactic gleam to an intellectual discipline 
and progress. The philosopher moves from shadows to sunlight 
and is first blinded, then illumined by the Idea of the Good; the 
lover passes from sensuous ardors to intellectual comprehension to 
mystical vision. The myth is a dream, but a consoling or a useful 
or an appropriate one. The poet can not expound his poetry, but 
his vision is an unrationalized transcript of the truth. He can 
not expound his memories, but he remembers, and his memories 
are nearer the source of all good than any exposition could be. 
Plato is ultimately driven back to the poetry he had deserted. 


IRWIN EDMAN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Revival of Pascal. A Study of His Relation to Modern 
French Thought. DorotHy Mara@aret Eastwoop. (Oxford 
Studies in Modern Languages and Literature.) Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. New York: Oxford University Press. 1936, 
vii +212 pp. $4.50. 

The revival of intzrest in Pascal took place, according to the 
late Miss Eastwood, when the French public began to react against 
the ‘‘reign of science.’’ His peculiar combination of scepticism, 
mysticism, pragmatism, and literary skill seem to have been enough 
to make him the outstanding authority in classic French philosophy 
for the followers of Poincaré, Bergson, and the pragmatistic 
Catholics. His influence upon these groups is amply illustrated 
by Miss Eastwood, so amply in fact, that anyone wishing to under- 
stand our time in France will perforce read her book. That is 
much more than can be said for the doctoral dissertations turned 
out in this country—it should be said that this is an Oxford thesis 
—most of which deservedly lie buried in dust in university libraries. 
In fact one of the greatest benefits which this book can confer upon 
the professorial public is a demonstration of the fact that even 
savants can write clearly and simply and that even scholars need 
not be pedants. 


G. B. 


Die Krise des Idealismus. ArtHur Liesert. (Bibliothek fiir ideal- 
istische Philosophie.) Zurich und Leipzig: Rascher Verlag. 
1936. 236 pp. 


Arthur Liebert, the well-known organizer of the Kant Gesellschaft 
in pre-Hitler Germany, offers in his new book a rather popular de- 
fense of his idealistic convictions. He does not admit that there 
actually is a crisis in idealism: idealism is for him the eternal 
philosophy. By examining the arguments of realism from the on- 
tological arguments of Aristotle to those of modern realistic phenom- 
enology and modern positivism he comes to the conclusion that 
realism is not capable of creating a philosophy worthy of the name 
—or that if it should create a valid philosophy it would be by illicit 
introduction of idealistic conceptions among those of realism. I do 
not believe that any opponent of idealism will be convinced by Lie- 
bert’s arguments. His conception of idealism is too loose to be 
convincing and his enthusiasms and incompletely elucidated evalua- 
tions are too strong really to point a way out of the difficulties that 
have puzzled philosophy since its origin. 

M. A. G. 
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Der Typusbegriff im Lichte der neuen Logik. Wissenschaftstheore- 
tische Untersuchungen zur Konstitutionsforschung und Psycholo- 
gie. Cart G. Hempen und Paut OppENHEIM. Leiden: A. W. 
Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmaatschappij. 1936. Pp. vii+130. Fi. 
2.25. 


The ancient charge that scientific concepts and laws are too 
“rigid’’ for an adequate recording of the ‘‘fluid’’ aspects of things 
can be met either dialectically or by the construction of a logical 
system of terms and statements which would in fact be adequate for 
such a task. The present authors adopt the second alternative, and 
so have written a valuable analysis of the way in which concepts may 
be ‘‘graduated’’ to take care of even subtle differences in types of 
phenomena. While their main interest is in psychological and medi- 
cal types and most of their illustrations are taken from these fields, 
their results are perfectly general. The book (actually written by 
Dr. Hempel, though stimulated by the ideas of Dr. Oppenheim) is 
an interesting contribution to applied logic. 

Tbe authors maintain that as long as formal logic was confined 
to the study of ‘‘one-place’’ predicates and the subject-predicate 
form of sentences, science was largely classificatory because there was 
no satisfactory instrument for handling ‘‘graduated’’ concepts. By 
employing the modern calculus of relations, they show how one- 
dimensional as well as multi-dimensional serial orders may be de- 
fined topologically, i.e., without using metric notions. In terms of 
this framework, they examine various theories of psychological types, 
especially those of Jaensch, Kretschmer, and Stern. They make 
clear how it is possible to. obtain an ‘‘objective’’ serial order of such 
types even when only ‘‘subjective’’ criteria are supplied for dif- 
ferentiating the types, while at the same time they note the limita- 
tions of such a procedure. There is a careful statement of the way 
in which multi-dimensional series of types (e.g., the three-dimen- 
sional color spectrum) may be arranged in a linear order, and of 
its shortcomings. The confusions, so frequent in intelligence test- 
ing, which arise out of mistaking an ordering concept with a purely 
classificatory one are well brought out. And there are brief but 
good discussions of the logical structure of scientific explanations, of 
the differences between ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘artificial’’ classification, 
and of the close connection between natural laws and concepts, 
whether these be classificatory or ordering ones. The final conclu- 
sion of the authors is that there is no difference in principle, though 
there is one in the use of refined logical techniques, between the 
physical, the psychological, and the social sciences. For students of 
the latter two divisions of knowledge especially this book should be 
required reading. 

E. N. 
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La Croyance. La psychologie de la raison. Nature et fonction de 
l’intelligence. H. Dexacrorx. (Nouveau Traité de Psychologie, 
Tome V, Fase. 3.) Paris: Félix Alcan. 1936. Pp. 185-304, 
20 frs. 

Le temps et les souvenirs. Le réve et la réverie. H. Drwacrory, 

(Nouveau Traité de Psychologie, Tome V, Fasc. 4.) Paris: Félix 

Alean. 1936. Pp. 305-404. 20 frs. 


The liaison betweer. psychology and philosophy has never been 
broken in France and when one reaches the point in psychology 
where experimentation either does not exist or where it would be 
theoretically impossible, philosophy steps in. By ‘‘philosophy”’ is 
meant a kind of dialectical reflecton whereby what ‘‘must be so’’ is 
accepted as true. These two fascicules of Dumas’s Traité are good 
illustrations of this point. One finds them a curious mixture of 
abstract reasoning and of empirical research, the former relying at 
times upon such purely philosophical writers as Meyerson, Brun- 
schviecg, Bergson, Wildon Carr, Russell; the latter not only upon 
professional laboratory psychologists, but also upon men of letters 
such as Paul Valéry and Marcel Proust. The result is something 
which would disgust the average American psychologist, for there 
is a complete absence of curves and diagrams and laws and the other 
paraphernalia which are supposed to prove the various assertions 
which psychologists wish to make about the human mind. At the 
same time there seems to be a regrettable tendency on the part of 
the author to argue from definition, from the very ‘‘meaning’’ of 
such a word as ‘‘intelligence,’’ without stopping to ask himself 
whether there is any empirical justification for believing in the ex- 
istence of the term’s denotation. Many psychological terms are after 
all inheritances from metaphysical theories and were invented to 
meet the exigencies of those theories, not the demands of fact. It 
therefore becomes absurd to criticize hostilely the work of, for in- 
stance, such a psychologist as Thorndike or Spearman, because tests 
of intelligence do not test what ‘‘intelligence’’ means according to 
your particular definition of it. The first question is to find out 
exactly what he means by the term and then to see whether his 
results are accurate or not. 

On the other hand this reviewer finds it somewhat refreshing to 
come upon the testimony of men of letters in a treatise of this type. 
Serious novelists and poets are frequently not only better observers 
of themselves but also better observers of other people than labora- 
tory psychologists. Their job is not to generalize about behavior as 
a whole, but frequently to study the individual as an individual. 
As a consequence their findings are bound to be less abstract, in the 
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first place, and more revelatory of nuances and fugitive states than 
those of men trained in science. The French seem to take their 
men of letters more seriously than we do—and with good reason— 
with the result that their writings on psychology, if less laden with 
the baggage of the laboratory, are much more interesting to one who 
wishes to know something about the individual as a living whole. 

G. B. 


The Critique of Poor Reason. Arnotp H. Kamiat. New York: 
Privately Printed. 1936. 143 pp. $1.50. 


Mr. Kamiat has written for popular use a series of little sermons 
on the value of critical thought, the virtues of impracticality, the 
personal and social consequences of hasty judgments, and on the 
importance of philosophy in general. The greater part of the book 
is devoted to exposing in non-technical language examples of fal- 
lacious reasoning, especially in affairs of every-day life, and one 
should hope that it will reach the readers for whom it is intended. 
While some of Mr. Kamiat’s analyses are highly dubious, one can not 
seriously quarrel with his general theme. Professional philosophers 
should perhaps be grateful to him for the noble estimate of their 
profession which he tries to inculcate to his readers, even though they 
may occasionally be embarrassed by the wonderfully high opinion 
he holds of their accomplishments and ideas. 

EK. N. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Herzog, George (with the assistance of Charles G. Blooah) : Jabo 
Proverbs from Liberia. Maxims in the Life of a Native Tribe. Pub- 
lished for the International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures by Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1936. xiii+ 272 pp. $2.50. 

Israeli, Nathan: Abnormal Personality and Time. With a Fore- 
word by Irving J. Sands. With an Introduction by Gardner Mur- 
phy. Lancaster: Science Press Printing Co. 1936. 123 pp. $2.50. 

Lewis, E. H.: What a Linguistic Contextualist Thinks of Phi- 
losophers. Palo Alto, California: Privately printed. 75 pp. 

Reprints received: ‘‘The Logie of Science and Technology’’ by 
O. O. Norris. Reprinted from Philosophy of Science, Vol. 3, No. 3. 
‘*La structure logique de l’induction’’ by P. Siwek. Reprinted from 
Gregorianum, Vol. XVII, pp. 224-253. ‘‘Progress as a Social 
Reality’? by Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Reprinted from Calcuttta Re- 
view, April, 1936. ‘‘L’état actuel du probléme et de la notion de 
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déterminisme dans les sciences de la nature’’ by J. Metallmann. 
Reprinted from Scientia, Juillet, 1936. ‘‘L’insincerita’’ by Mario 
Favilli. Reprinted from Rivista Pedagogica, Anno XXIX, Fazge, 
II-III. 

PuiLosopHy. Vol. XI, No. 44. The Romantic Factor in Modern 
Politics: Ernest Barker. Great Thinkers—(IX) Leibniz: L. J, 
Russell. The Philosophy of J. S. Haldane: William McDougall. 
Spiritual Life: Santayana’s Approach to Essence: C. G. Le Boutil- 
lier. Scholasticism: Felix Hope. Formalism and Teleology: 0. C. 
Jensen. The Missing Link in Peace Plans: J. H. Muirhead. 

THE HipBperT JOURNAL. Vol. XX XV, No.1. Among the articles 
are the following: Is This a Moral World?: R. B. Mowat. The 
Supreme Spiritual Ideal: The Hindu View: S. Radhakrishnan. 
Philosophy and History: W. G. de Burgh. Survey of Recent Phil- 
osophical Literature: G. Dawes Hicks. 

AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy AND PuHiLosopHy. Vol. 
XIV, No. 3. The Social Theory of Truth: P. H. Partridge. Rela- 
tional Properties: J. N. Findlay. Law as a Psychological Phenome- 
non (II): A. Patkin. Psycho-Analysis and Romanticism: John 
Anderson. Determinism and Responsibility: H. B. Loughnan. A 
Case of Maladjustment: J. Barnes. 

Dire TatweELt. 12. Jahrgang, Heft 3. Zum zehnten Todestage 
Rudolf Euckens. Begriff und Idee: Jacques Chevalier. Idee und 
Tat: Bruno Bauch. ‘‘EKin Buch fiir alle’’: Kate Nadler. Die 
Wandlung der physikalischen Begriffe im Laufe der Entwicklung: 
Georg Joos. Das Wesen der englischen Philosophie der Gegenwart: 
Thomas Greenwood. 

La Critica. Anno XXXIV, fase. V. Aggiunte alle ‘‘Letteratura 
della nuova Italia’’ (cont.): Benedetto Croce. XVIII. Scrittori 
eattolici. I. Filippo Crispolti; II. G. Salvadori—G. Fortebracci— 
Antonietta Giacomelli; III. Remigio Zena. Cattolicismo e civilta 
moderna nel secolo XIX (cont.) Adolfo Omodeo: I. J. De Maitre. 

Scuouastik. XI. Jahrgang, Heft 1. Philosophen katholischen 
Bekenntnisses in ihrer Stellung zur Philosophie der Aufklarung: 
Bernhard Jansen. Zielsicherheit der Natur und Gewissheit der 
Erkenntnis: Joseph de Vries. (Heft 2.) Vom Platonismus zur 
Theorie der Mystik. (Zur Erkenntnislehre Gregors von Nyssa.) : 
Endre v. Ivanka. Adam von Bocfeld (Bockingfold), ein Oxforder 
Erklarer des Aristoteles um die Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts. Sein 
Leben und seine Schriften: Franz Pelster. Das Verhaltnis von 
iustitia legalis und distributiva zur iustitia socialis in Quadragesimo 
anno mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Lehre von Heinrich 
Pesch S.J.: Johann B. Schuster. 

Minp. Vol. XLV. No. 180. The Theory of Concrete Univer- 
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sals (I): H. B. Acton. Mr. Wisdom on Philosophical Analysis: A. 
H. S. Coombe-Tennant. Aristotle’s Theory of Reason (II): The 
Poetic Reason: Frank Granger. Discussions—Analysis in Greek 
Geometry: Richard Robinson. Mr. Ryle and the Ontological Argu- 
ment: E. E. Harris. The Logical Paradoxes: Kurt Grelling. Some 
Remarks on Dr. Perelman’s Essay on Logical Antinomies: E. W. 
Beth. A Reply to Mr. Foster: H. W. B. Joseph. Are there ‘‘De- 
grees’’ of the Moral Emotion?: C. A. Campbell. On the Axiom of 
Reducibility: W. V. Quine. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS 


One can only be grateful to Mrs. Hess in her article ‘‘Is Free 
Speech a Right’’+ for bringing to the fore a topie which is seldom 
discussed in technical journals. At the same time one wonders 
whether she has sufficiently perceived the concrete issue which is in- 
volved in the matter. Her fundamental premise appears to be 
that freedom of speech should be limited by the truth; no one has a 
right to tell lies. 

The believer in the right of free speech does not advocate the 
telling of lies, but he is likely to believe that in that sphere where 
freedom of speech is an issue the truth is not clear or self-evident. 
The field of politics, for instance, contains as matters for discussion 
not propositions of fact, but propositions of policy. In such de- 
bates there is no @ priort way of telling what is true and what is 
false. Discussion is needed not to afford people a chance to let off 
steam, but to afford them a chance to hear a side of the question 
which may be truer than theirs. That there must be some standard 
for the truth of even propositions of policy is granted ; the practical 
question is its discovery. To solve this problem through freedom 
of speech is necessarily clumsy and permits the expression of ideas 
which at a future date are bound to seem absurd or even wicked. 
Yet the liberal—if that is the proper name to give the believer in 
free speech—maintains that such is the price one pays for social 
justice. If there were some infallible way of reaching decisions 
which everyone would accept as final, which would apply to new 
situations as well as to old and would not anger reactionaries to 
the point of fighting their application, no liberal would object. But 
after twenty-five hundred years of political and social investiga- 
tions, we recognize that the very nature of society is such that new 
expedients have to be devised periodically to meet new problems and 


1This JournaL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), pp. 437-443. 
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that this, though not the whole story, is enough to warrant the 
granting of the right of free discussion. 


GEORGE Boas, 
Tur JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 





Plato says that philosophical books are written to be misunder- 
stood. This is exemplified in the review of my Philosophy of Our 
Uncertainties. A Comment on the Uncertainty of Our Philosophies. 
The critic makes me say that the other-than-thought is fundamen- 
tally thought othering itself. But this is the standpoint of the ra- 
tionalistic dialectic, which I develop to criticize. In other words, 
the critic makes me say the exact opposite of what I say. It seems, 
that because many things sounded familiar to him, he took this 
familiarity for granted. 

He then conveys the impression that the book falls into critical 
and constructive parts, praising the one and condemning the other, 
but the criticism is an integral part of the metaphysical construction 
and the metaphysical construction intends to remain in a critical 
movement at each point. 

My critic’s condemnation, finally, culminates in the demand that 
I furnish a ‘‘solution’’ to a purely formal, abstract, intellectualistic 
‘*problem’’—and I thought that he had agreed with me in criticiz- 
ing rationalistic dialectic! My real and existential uncertainty is 
not even touched upon in this review. 


Gustav E. MUELLER. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA. 





Mrs. W. Jewell-Lapan in her article ‘‘Perception and Reality’’* 
discusses the question about ‘‘railroad tracks which appear to meet 
in the distance.’’ She pretends to answer this question by saying: 
‘In fact, the optical behavior of objects is not identical with their 
geometrical behavior’’ (p. 368). 

Now, the optical behavior (the meeting) is not only not identical 
with the geometrical behavior (the not-meeting), but—which is 
worse—is contradictory. The question remains the same whether 
we state it: ‘‘How is it possible for the same thing to meet and 
not to meet?’’ or: ‘‘How is it possible for the same thing to behave 
at the same time in a contradictory way?”’ 

I regret to say that this question is left by Mrs. Jewell-Lapan at . 
the same point as it was before. 


Frep Bon. 
Leipzia, GERMANY. 


2This JournaL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), pp. 525-526. 
8 This JourNaL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), pp. 365-373. 











